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form papers. As revised and collected they 
are affectionately dedicated — 

To those few thousands to whom it is given 
to guide, if not to lead, 
into the Paths of Righteousness, 
that restless social host, which, if it further stray, 
must drag with it, to irremediable ruin, 
everything that is worth having. 
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THE PERFECTED HAN 

A Great Sculptor made a beautiful Image ii 
clay; But when it was finished, Necessilj 
pressed upon it, and Toil bent it down. Famifl 
pinched it, and Tyranny hammered it, am 
Monopoly cast it out from the place which th 
Sculptor had ordained for it. 

It lay in the kennel, rejected and unclean. 
Theology passed by on the other side and said: ^ 
" See how depraved it is — ^it is fit only to be ^ 
cast into the fire." 

But Love lifted the Image up and wept ovcf 
it. And as her tears fell upon the clay it softened 
in her arms, so that she smoothed out the bruises 
with her hands. 

Then Justice set it again in its place and men 
said : " Behold, it was made in the image of 
God." 
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III 

THE STONES OF CHARITY 

I WAS tired and greatly discouraged. I saw 
greed and crime and oppression and hunger as 
a dark foul swamp ; and, brooding over it all, 
like a mist, the dull stolidity of the rich, and 
even of the poor. So I lay down, and God sent 
sleep, and in my sleep a dream. 

I saw an angel, who gathered what seemed 
like pebbles from the groimd. And in the 
quagmire I saw poisonous vipers, and I smelled 
the fetid mist. But troops of angels passed it 
by and smiled. 

And at that I was grieved, and I cried : 
" How long, O Lord, wilt Thou—" But God 
said, " Look." So I looked, and lo, the angel 
cast into the mire that which he had gathered 
on the earth. 

I said, " Lord, I see no good from his labour 
at all. He will never fill up the swamp. Let 
me work in his stead." So I lifted up great 
stones and cast them in, and they sank ; they 
sank and left no trace. I said, " Ay, Lord, I 
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will yet fill up a comer." The angels passed by, 
and on their faces there were tears; With 
bleeding hands I made that comer firaij But 
I saw that the rest of the swamp spread but the 
further ; my strength was gone, and I fell into a 
faint; 

When I awokei behold the quagmire was 
dried, and in its place was a beautiful grove, 
like a grove of Eucalyptus trees, and in it littfc 
children played. 

And I wondered, until God said to me, " You 
cast in stones, but that which was in my servant's 
hand was seed of the tree which men call 
Equity." Then I knew why the angels smiled 

IV 

THE ASCENT OF MAN 

On Man's heart fell the seed of Sympathy, and 
from it grew the tree of Helpfulness ; and it 
brought forth the buds of Charity. 

When the flowers were withered and the 
leaves had dried into Alms, there fell from the 
tree the heavenly fruit of Justice; 
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V 

THE CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 

Ths great army set out to take the Elingdomof 
Heaven by force. There was none to guide it, 
and none cared for his fellow, so that the regi- 
ments fell upon each other, and in the camp 
there was rest neither day nor night. 

Therefore the strong made themselves Cap- 
tains. The soldiers did not choose them, nor 
did the Great King commission them, but each 
one appointed himself, and they whom power, 
and cunning, and chance favoured, became the 
Leaders. And often they wandered from the 
way, and always the Army followed them. 

The Captains used the Army in their private 
quarrels; nevertheless they exacted tribute 
from the Soldiers. " For," said they, " are we 
not taking care of you ? " 

The Soldiers were ignorant and foolish ; but 
they made schools for themselves, and the 
Captains encouraged them, for, thought they, 
" Education will make them better fighters." 
Some of the Soldiers said: These wars are 
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not our wars." And the Captains ordered 
their comrades to shoot them for mutineers. 

Then they harried their neighbours till they 
left in the border nothing but earth and sky. 
Yet they did not find the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Nevertheless, the Army marched on, and 
came to a pleasant land where the earth brought 
forth abundantly; Each Captain took for him- 
self all the land he could fence about. And 
himger and crime and want and misery settled 
among the Soldiers. 

Then one arose and cried : " It is written, 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His Jus- 
tice." The Soldiers listened and said : *' That 
means that we should choose good leaders." 
Still they made Captains from those whom 
cunning and choice had brought forward, and 
the Captains made themselves rich. 

When war harassed the legions from without, 
and strife harassed them from within, the pooi 
soldiers said, like you and me : " We must gc 
yet a long march to the Kingdom of Heaven." 
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VI 

THE CHARITABLE MAN 

>NCE upon a time a man owned a herd of 
attle, which were lean even to starvation, and 
heir bones stuck out of their skins. He owned 
■so a luxuriant pasture, from which his cattle 
excluded by a strong, high fence. But 
bis owner, whatever might be said of his wits, 
^as a kind-hearted fellow, who occupied him- 
^ daily in pulling handfuls of grass from the 
>asture and shoving them through the fence 
D the hungry animals outside. Nevertheless, 
he weaker cattle starved and died. One day 
. passer-by said to him : 

" Friend, do you own these cattle ? " 

" I do." 

" And do you own the pasture ? " 
" Yes." 

" Then why don't you let down the bars, so 
hat the cattle can feed themselves ? " 

Said the owner : " I have as yet failed to see 
hat letting down the bars would be a panacea 
or all the leanness these cattle are heirs to. 
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Instead of broaching far-away theories, 
something practical ; jump over the fence i 
help me to pull some grass and feed it to 
calves." 

VII 

COLUMBUS If LAND OWNER 

According to the doctrine of Zoroaster, no 
according to their deserts, live over ag 
greater or lesser parts of their former lives 
every cycle of ten thousand years. Sc 
memory of this former period may account 
the strong sense which every one sometii 
feels of having passed through exactly 
same events in the same order once bei 
The re-enactment of our sins, and the re-exa 
tion of our own dead virtues form the fu 
reward and punishment. The Lords of 
and Death showed to the writer, as in a vis 
events in his life of a former aeon* 

Thus they befell. He sailed in a cur 
high-pooped ship, and imder a great commai 
named Columbus. Hardships there vi 
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which the quiet and simple sailor shared, and 
mutiny with which he would only argue. The 
istory has been told from the re-enacted ex- 
perience in our own aeon, how at last land 
was sighted and a new world discovered. 

After Columbus stepped on land in that 
primal age, he did a great, though unremem- 
bered wrong, and for this sin, in our later age, 
the course of events was changed to error and 
misfortune for him. What he foimd on shore 
-—the disappointment which he suffered in 
lhat later age of 1492 a.d. — ^we know. But it 
was not so in the beginning. In that earlier, 
purer cycle, in which the writer figured, Colum- 
t>iis at least wrung from the hapless natives no 
tribute of gold — ^he searched for no Eldorado— 
le practised no cruelties — ^he sent no slaves 
mck to Spain. No ; having found a better 
rountry, he sought not to return to the vices 
md strifes of already overcrowded lands, 
rhis great and gentle soul merely announced 
iat, by the right of discovery and of pre-emp- 
don, he owned aU the land of America, and 
ihere would make his home. His wants were 
lew — a handful of his faithful followers, by a 

E.Y.I. B 
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little toil, furnished him with all that he conldj 
consume and all that he needed for his comf<Mt| 
His mental vigour gave way imder the strain of | 
owning so much. He became fat, stupid and 
lazy — ^but he held on to the country ; and those i 
followers who served him best he allowed to 
work upon his land. i 

In return for the privilege of living in the 
recesses of his continent, two or three of the 
docile Indians gladly brought him all the game 
and fruits he and his Mends could use ; but tb^^ 
problem was what to do with the "unem* 
ployed." There was no demand for labour. 
The conmiander was naturally unwilling t0 
allow his dependents to work on land for whid 
they could not pay him rent, and, as he already 
had all the goods that his leisure and the capa- 
city of his stomach allowed him to consume^' 
there was nothing valuable to him with whid 
they could pay. 

It would have struck at the foundation ol 
rent to have allowed the overpopulation di 
Indians or the surplus sailors to use the land 
nothing. It would have been neither wise Mi 
right, for then no one would have paid a&jfj 
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and ** progress would have stopped ; the 
3d class have been abolished and society 
imed." 

:r5^hing that an obese mortal could do 
ibus did to improve the condition of the 
He wrote a book upon " Agricultural 
ssion." He ate five meals a day so as to 
se consumption. He counted the cases 
rvation, and tabulated the fatal cases as 
) atavism, drink, gluttony, inertia, ignor- 
shiftlessness, vice, and (possibly) lack of 

deeply felt the distress, and donated to 
K>r fund aU the unripe fruit which fell of 
and all the diseased animals he gave for 
y ; but the depression continued. He 
ted the Indians in the use of traps, so 
hey could catch more game, but there 
^ and less market every day. Prices 
irfully low, for the few who were allowed 
duce anything could find none who had 
ng to exchange for the product. Colum- 
tablished a tariff and precluded further 
ration, so as to make work. He ap- 
1 a Commissioner to figure out that his 
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people were getting high wages, but they begai 
to complain ; they became socialistic and f onncc 
trades miions ; they ** struck," and would 
not work for less than they could live upon; 
but day by day, as civilization advanced, attlj 
the country was surveyed by Columbus, zsll 
" developed " by his captains (who planted* 
grant instead of a banner), living became haidst 
G>lumbus instructed his philosophers to teadji 
that this was due to a single standard, but tt> i 
writer taught that it was due to over-prcxto j 
tion (Columbus made him a professor). t 

The priests taught religion, and the peoph 
heard them gladly, yet disease and crime 
lowed famine in the land. 

It seems clear that these people were totalf 
depraved. Their sufferings were the results 
their original sin. Tumults arose and hup^ 
uproar — Columbus was one against many. | 

What then ? Darkness streaked with redi| 
— then sunlight. 

The vision passed from me and the dreaa 
was closed; 
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, VIII 

THP SHIP OF STATE 

4ges and ages ago a great ship set sail for the 
^ort of Happiness, and on her voyage she ran 
ground in the darkness. But the passengers 
>ok no notice of it, and the officers, seeing 
iSLt they would be blamed, made as if all were 
ell. The weeds and barnacles grew about 
le ship and it seemed that she had always 
ood still. As for the crew, they said, " Why 
tonld we care if only we earn our usual pay ? " 

the ship was straining and in danger of 
^ing to pieces.- She pounded heavily upon the 
s^d, " Those noises," said the captain, " are 
tiikes. We have always had such troubles." 

One day a Fisher came to the coast, and 
^hen he saw the ship he began to push at it ; 
be passengers laughed at him. Others passed 
y, and to them he called, " Come and help 
le." And now and then one joined him. The 
fficers said : These people are disturbers of 
:ie peace. They must be driven off." And 
bhers said : " If they push the ship off, no one 
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knows where she will go or what wiU becc 
her." 

Then a passenger stood up and shou 
those who worked : You fools, your inte 
are good but you are ahead of the time 
the wind is against you." The Fisher n 
" The tide is rising." And still he cried 
for help. Some of the passengers cam< 
helped him push, and the timbers cn 
" That," said the ship's doctor, " is the i 
sary strife of nature." And some of thoa 
were on board grew sick in the hot rays < 
sun, so that their groans annoyed the of 
and they put the sick in the hold. 

He who pushed cried out, " The Kingdi 
God is at hand." The ofl&cers did not n 
stand him ; therefore they put him to deatt 

Nevertheless the commotion attracted i 
and now and then one left his work and h 
or prised with a lever, or fastened a float 
the ship. And some, though meaning to sl 
then the ship^ fastened weights on her 
These they called reforms and cha] 
The Pilot said : "To try to get the ship 
Utopian. Let us make the people as 
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:ri?iortable as possible, so that they will be quiet." 
But as the toilers strove wearily and almost 
discouraged, a wind from God came out of the 
^ .»west, and when all pushed, the great ship moved 
off, and behold, it had tarried almost in sight, of 
.the Kingdom. 

And many of those who were pushing died in 
the chill water, and some were drowned and 
many forgotten. But their names are written 

. in the book of remembrance of Him who cried^ 

' " The Kingdom of God is at hand." 

IX 

THE EARTH HATH HE GIVEN FOR AN INHERITANCE 

A Father provided a feast for his children. 
When all was ready the eldest boy went early 
to the door ; and when the rest came he said 

"Before you can get any of this provision you 
must pay me for a place at the table ; I got 
here first." 

"Why, brother," said a little girl, "you 
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can't eat all that food, nor sit in all those 
chairs. There are more than enough places 
for us all to sit in." 

" No," said the boy, ** but when you get 
hungry, you will give me all your toys for one 
place." 

Just then the second son came in ; he wps 
large for his age, and rather rough, so he took 
the Uttle monopolist by the neck and threw 
him out^ 

•'Now," said he, "I'll take those toys, 
please, and if you wish to come back^ you may 
gather them in for me — ^then I will let you take 
a little of the food/' 

His smart Uttle sister said : " Brother, I 
can make those things much nicer.- I will 
cook the apples, and sugar the pies — ^if you 
will let me have the seats down at the end 
for myself." 

So he agreed, and she rented out those few 
seats, hired a servant to do the work, and got 
so much to eat .that it made her sick^ 

But the youngest boy was smarter yet- 
He ran in, crying: "A big circus is passing, 
and the lion has broken out and is fighting—' 
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The rest of the children were too weak from 
L hanger to take much notice, but the small 
seat owner and his tenant ran out to seej 
"Now," said the little fellow, "I have the 
seats. We have had a great deal of disorder^ 
and we, who are so many that we can keep 
r those usurpers out, must make an agreement 
to establish my title, so as to stop this con- 
tinual change." 

The innocent children agreed and grew 
hungrier still; 

X 

THE UNSATISFIED ANIMAL 

When God bade Adam work for bread. 

And till the earth by hand, 
He did not post up signs like this : 

" No trespass on this land." 

God's alms don't pauperize the poor. 

Nor take the toilers' share, 
They are not paupers through His gifts 

Of sun, and rain, and air. 
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Just lend the poor man seed and land, 

When begging to be fed, 
Teach him to use his own strong arms 

And ask the earth for bread. 

l'envoi. 

Don't talk so much about the poor 

And causes of their dearth. 
They but suspect it : but we know 

The poor just want the earth. 

E. B. & B. H. 

XI 

A REVISED VERSION 

"The Lord bringeth thee into a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths which spring out of valleys and hills 
(which thou mayest hire of the water com- 
panies) : a land of wheat and barley (which 
thou mayest raise upon shares), and vines and 
fig trees and pomegranates (which will help 
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thee and thy children to pay the hire of thy 
lot) ; a land of oUve oil and honey ; a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness (if thou canst give the price for the field) ; 
thou shalt not lack anything in it (save only 
the rent thereof). 

" A land where stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass (for those 
who hold the title to the hills)." Deuteronomy 
viii. 7, 9. 

XII 

r 

HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES," UPON US. 

Long ago there was a great swarm of Bees 
working together, and they made much honey. 
And because the Drones ruled the hive, they 
took what honey they could use. And each 
worker made a Uttle honey to help the govern- 
ment, and there was plenty for all. 

The Bees multiplied and spread out over 
new fields. Then they devised boxes which 
held the comb in place ; some of the Bees 
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made the comb, some gathered honey, and 
some cared for the young. 

So they got much honey, and the hive in- 
creased till no one dared attack them; and 
they made laws for themselves. 

Some of the Drones began to take the filled 
boxes for themselves. ** We get these," said 
they, '* because we govern the Workers who 
make honey in our fields." 

They stored up these boxeSj and the honey 
fermented^ so that the Drones were drunken 
on it: Still they took more boxes. " We take 
these/' said they, ** because we permit the 
Workers to get honey in our fields." 

Then the Drones began to change the laws 
to profit themselves. Some of the Workers 
objected and buzzed and showed their stings. 
The Drones said to them, " Why oppose us ? 
Rather come in with us, and you also shall be 
drunk with honey." And the agitators took 
a very Uttle honey and were stilled. 

So the Drones took still larger boxes of 
honey. ** You must pay us these," said they, 

because we can prevent the Workers gather- 
ing any honey in our fields." 
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And it came to pass that there was not 
enough honey for all, and there were no fields 
open to work, so that some Bees were starved. 
The Drones said with a sigh, " Verily, the 
poor we have always with us (else we would 
have to work)." 

The stored-up honey began to stink, and 
to breed disease ; the Drones gave away a 
little of the spoiled honey in charity; and 
the Queen Bee cried, "It is God who sends 
this suffering. How mysterious are His 
ways][! " 

XIII 

THE TAX AS A WEAPON 

A HAWK perched himself on a lofty wall watch- 
ing a flock of sheep. He exacted the lambs 
of the flock as his tribute, but he called the 
tribute ** taxation." 

An archer, who saw him from an ambush, 
took careful aim, and wounded him to death. 
The monopoUst gave one look at the shaft 
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that had pierced him, and saw in that single 
glance that its feathers were made of a tax. 

" It is doubly hard to me," he exclaimed^ 
" that an arrow winged with hawks' feathers 
should bring me low." 

XIV 

DOING THE NEXT THING — OR, THE ** PRACTICAL " 
REFORMER 

A Benevolent Man set out to lead men in 
the paths of Peace, but his steps were turned 
in the other direction. 

A Wise Man said : You are going astray. 
You must turn about face." He answered, 
" Your theory may be good in the abstract, 
but I cannot stop to consider it. I am doing 
the immediate practical work of overcoming 
the obstacles at hand." 

The path which he made led many astray, 
and the Wise Man repeated, " If you would 
succeed you must turn to the right." " I 
have no time," repUed the Benevolent One, 
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' to discuss panaceas ; if you really wish to 
lo some good, come and help me fill up 
ran social gulf or bale out that landlocked 
5ea of Misery." 

And because he was a Benevolent Man many 
followed after him and they made men sick 
mth toil, forsaking Justice for Expediency^ 

XV 

AN UNPRACTICAL POUTICIAN 

There was a mighty people which dwelt in 
great darkness. Because of the darkness the 
oppressors came and spoiled them, and Evil 
Beasts took possession of the land. 

Each citizen said to himself, *' The thick 
darkness can be felt ; affairs are in a hopeless 
state." A woman said, " Nevertheless, I will 
lift up my light." When she had Ufted it up, 
the savages attacked her, and even her own 
people murmured : " You but help the Robbers 
and show them where to strike." Others cried : 
'* You dazzle the eyes of the people so that 
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they know not where they are gomg." The 
crowd pressed upon her, so that it did not 
seem any the brighter for her solitary Ught, 
and she was well-nigh discouraged. 

Nevertheless she fought on« defending her 
little gleam, and her light did shine. 

But the leaders loved the darkness, there- 
fore they said : " You are attracting the 
enemy." She thought in her heart: "On 
one side and on the other there are surely 
some who have their lamps burning. They 
cannot see each other, and each thinks he is 
alone. My ray they may see, and know that 
they are not without companions." 

Around her the fight raged still more fiercely ; 
there was none to help ; her strength .was 
almost spent — and her light was trampled 
out. As she sank down to die, one behind 
her took courage of her, and lifted up his light, 
and there gleamed other lights, and behold 
another, and another. 

But she did not see them. 

Yet her light does shine. " Yea," saith the 
Spirit, *' they do rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them." 
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XVI 

THE WALKS OF LIFE 

Sunday's text was, Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon." At the time I said it was a 
very good sermon ; but to-day, in my walk 
in the every-day world, I said to myself that, 
like a great deal else in the New Testament, 
it was meant only for the Jews; the times 
have changed all that. For I passed by, and 
saw a footman standing in the bitter cold, 
coughing ; so I asked the lady who came out 
of the great house if it was needful to have 
him out on such a day ? She said gently. 
Do I not pay him for it ? Others would 
be glad to do it for less ; and I give him and 
the coachman employment — ^waiting. I hope 
my horses have not got cold while I was inside 
doing sewing for the unemployed — ^which 
would sell for eighteen cents." Then I told 
her, if the horses got pneumonia, that would 
give more work still to the veterinary, and 

E,Y.I, c 
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the footman could go to the hospital free. 
But she said that was cruelty to animals, and 
had nothing to do with her men ; so I passed 
on. 

Then I saw two little children playing marbles, 
only they had no marbles, nothing but little 
round stones which they had searched out; 
and their father sat gloomily on the doorstep. 
He is a stone-cutter, a steady man, and would 
work for twelve dollars a week — the rent is 
four — ^but he has no work. It is hard to get 
work in the winter, so he must stay and mind 
the two younger children while his vAie goes 
out washing at a dollar and a quarter a day. 
But she cannot get enough to do. On the 
next block I could see the oflSce of the " Aid 
to Employment Society," so I said to myself, 
" This is not very sad after all, because if he 
is worthy— that is, in danger of starving- 
he can get food at the " Down Town Relief 
Bureau " or the " Leake Dole of Bread " ; so 
I passed on. 

Then the wind blew my hat off, and a gentle- 
looking man caught it and handed it to me, 
and looked so pleased, as though I had done 
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him a favour, that I, who am a garrulous old 
fellow, talked to him, too. He was a copyist 
— ^an elderly man — and he was looking for 
work. I do not think he can have been very 
capable ; he said that the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association taught a great many steno- 
graphers at their free evening classes, and that 
girls were doing the work too, and that makes 
it hard. He never had been able to save any- 
thing, and sickness had brought him in debt ; 
he would work for eight dollars a week. " But," 
said I, " Ufe for you and your wife is not worth 
having on so Uttle as that ; I would rather 
starve at once." " Well," said he patiently, 
•* I go to the reading-rooms of the Cooper 
Union, and that is pleasant, only they will 
not let me smoke my pipe, and my daughter 
(she is only a factory girl now), belongs to 
the • Girls' Friendly,' while my wife gets a 
little help (not charity, you know) at the 
Mothers' Meeting." So I said to myself 
that this was all very good; and I passed 
on. 

I went into Nineteenth Street. Near Sixth 
Avenue there is a dark alley, ill-smelling, foul. 
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I thought to myself, this is very strange that 
there should be such a place so close to the 
rich lady's great house ; so I went in. In the 
front is a tumble-down tenement, and in the 
rear is another. I climbed up a crooked Uttle 
stair covered with ashes, thrown there for lack of 
a worse place, and knocked at the door of the top 
story. It was a room a Uttle higher than my 
head, and about as big as your butler's pantry. 
There were three other '* rooms " opening into 
it, for all of which the mother pays nine dollars 
a month. The three "rooms" are dark 
closets, one of which* however, has a little 
window. They were not very clean, because 
in each of them the bed fills the whole space ; 
there our sister Uves with nine children. Never- 
theless, she had a guest, a stranger whom she 
took in from the streets the night before. The 
place was not very healthful, for in the yard 
between it and the front house were the closets 
used for both buildings. I talked with her, 
and found, sure enough, she did drink some- 
times, which I thought to myself was very 
unnecessary when she could amuse herself and 
her children so well in her home. Downstairs 
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they told me all about her. I fear she was 
not a nice woman, but perhaps refinement 
does not grow in such a place. 

Downstairs they took me for a health officer, 
and owned up that there were two f amiUes on 
every floor (which probably meant four). And I 
saw two vacant Jots in the next block ; so I sup- 
posed they could go and Uve there, or at least they 
could be industrious and save money and buy 
the lots. So I said to myself that this misery 
was the will of God ; and I passed on. As I 
went out a girl hissed at me from behind the 
shutter, and I stopped to speak even to her. 
She said that she . took to that way of Ufe 
because she loved nice clothes (that seemed 
to me natural ; all good women love these), 
and drudgery was hard, and she had no friends 
or amusement. I supposed that she could 
have got a place as a trained servant, and that 
she richly deserved all that she suffered; so 
I passed on. Then I said to myself, I could 
get her a place, or at least, one for her little 
sister. But no one would take the child. One 
said she did not look strong, another that she 
was not energetic, another that she was ignorant. 
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So I asked the great ladies how many of their 
friends were not delicate, or lazy, or ignorant, 
and if they knew any of them who would make 
good waitresses ? But they said no, that they 
were the upper classes, and did not need to 
be so good as common people. So I said to 
myself, these are not really our sisters ; only 
the upper classes were made in His image, 
and each will find her proper place ; so I passed 
on. The scrubbing woman went out as I did. 
She said, " Good-evening, your honour," which 
was very respectful, so I talked with her. She 
is seventy-five years old, does not drink ; her 
husband is sober too ; he is seventy, quite a 
young man, she said ; he was a watchman, 
and got the rheiunatism ; now he could only 
watch in houses ; he could give good refer- 
ences, so when they had a house to take 
care of in the summer, they did nicely, but 
they had never been able to save anything. 
She did not look as though she spent money 
on dress, but I suppose she could not have 
been economical, otherwise they would have 
been rich. Then I said to myself that this 
also must be as it should be, because — ^because 
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— ^but you will have to think that out for 
yourself. So I passed on. 

I saw that there was no real scarcity of 
money, because in the basement there was an 
embroiderer fiUing in an elaborate blanket for 
a baby's cradle. It was to be rafEled for at 
the church fair ; and I suppose that the old 
bachelor who gets it (we manage such things at 
bazaars) will give it back again ; and the young 
ladies will laugh, and kiss the roses and sell 
them to him at a dollar apiece, and there will 
be a great deal of fun and joUity, and the good 
Lord will get money thereby to carry on the 
work of His church. 

Then I said to myself, we have also the 
Charity Ball, where there is dancing, and 
harmless mirth, and ladies expose their innocent 
breasts, and get lots of champagne, and behold, 
the hospital coffers are filled with money, yet 
no one misses it. And I supposed that I saw 
the decrees of Providence even in that ; so 
I passed on. 

Then I said to myself, what a fooUsh old 
sermon that was ; all that about. Inasmuch 
as ye did it not unto one of the least of my 
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brethren, ye did it not unto me." Our latter- 
day people will be able to explain to the 
Lord that the " brethren " he meant must 
have been tramps, at the least, or they would 
not have got into prison ; they must have been 
lazy. For Mr. Carnegie (who is a very kind 
man) says that no one willing to work need 
be out of emplo3anent in America. If they 
were naked it was their own fault, or at least 
God's doing, because He said, "The poor ye 
have always with you." Besides, Mr. Atkinson 
says that ever since those days the labourer 
has been getting "an increasing share of an 
increasing product." If they were hungry, 
their own strikes and labour combinations were 
responsible, and even then they could have 
gone to the soup kitchens. 

So I said to myself, I will ask the minister 
to read no more of that chapter in Matthew, 
nor about such things as " adding field to 
field tiU there be no place," because such preach- 
ing only makes us respectable people feel un- 
comfortable, and unsettles the working-classes 
about our owning the earth. We are contented 
with our lots; why are not they contented 
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irith theirs, when every professor says the 
land-owning system is the best possible, because 
DO enlightened nation has ever even tried any 
ttther ? Then I said to myself, there is no 
connexion between land and labour. So I 
passed on. 

XVII 

THE TREE OF EQUITY 

In the Garden of the King stood a beautiful 
Tree ; a fountain nourished it with the water 
3f Love, and beneath its boughs the Children 
their wholesome work and played. 

Some of the King's Servants said : " This 
Tree is good for shade ; but in the world we 
lave seen charitable trees which give food, 
drink, and medicine, and raiment, as well 
•s shade. Therefore we will plant such trees 
►eside the other." 

And these new trees grew up and shut off 
he winds of heaven from the Tree of Equity, 
^ that it twisted and waxed weak. Moreover, 
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the water of the fountain was drawn off. Tb 
fore the leaves of the Tree of Equity with 
away. 

And when its shade was lost the fierce 1 
of G>mpetition beat down and sucked up 
springs of Love, so that the sap dried out ( 
from the earthly trees, and those who soi 
shelter from the heat were mocked by withi 
boughs. 

XVIII 

BECAUSE THEY WERE ASSES 

The Monkeys, being as lazy as you an 
began to ride the Donkeys. A big Moi 
would ride in front of the herd ; this he c 
*' being their leader although, since 
Donkeys were strong, he had in the end 1 
the way the Donkeys wished. 

Sometimes the Donkeys kicked. TheE 
Monkeys called them "Anarchists." 

The Monkeys grew so fat and heavy 
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Hbe Asses had no strength remaining to get 
■beir own food. 

They began to complain, and to seek for 

r uses and cures. A sweet girl Monkey said : 
... I will take them some flowers to allay their 
Dntent — ^we will establish a Flower Mission." 
hie Monkeys subscribed liberally. 
A dear Uttle Monkey added : I will hold a 
Charity Fair, which will raise enough from 
the Benevolent Apes to send some of the young 
Asses' Colts to the fields for a week." The 
Monkeys called that " EnUghtened Charity." 
A long-eared Monkey cried : No, preach 
temperance ; those Beasts of Asses drink so 
much that they have no time to eat and nothing 
to eat in the time if they had it." The Monkeys 
'restricted the sale of drink — to Asses. 
! A big Ass said : " What we need is a high 
*wall around so as to keep out pauper hay — 
then the Monkeys will give us emplo5anent 
cultivating hay fields, and pay us with some 
of the hay." The Monkeys made a waU so 
' close that the Asses could not see through it. 
Said a small Donkey : " We need cheaper 
money so that we can buy some leisure time 
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from the Monkeys who make the money.1 
The Monkeys did not like this^they were onI| 
Monkeys. 

'* Now," said an Ecclesiastical Ape, " sin ii 
at the bottom of all this. These Monke; 
are on top of you because your hearts ai 
corrupt." So he preached to the Monkej 
about the depravity of Donkeys. 

" I have discovered," said a Mule, " tha 
it is because lower-class animals are lazy — tJ 
lazy to graze — that all this want and sufieriia 
exists." (The Monkeys made that Mule I 
Professor.) ^ 
Still the Asses kicked. 
'* Have we not done all that we could for 
you ? " said the Monkeys. '* What you really 
need is a Strong Government, to provide formid- 
able Arms for us, and to insure the stability 
of the Social Order." Then the Asses voted 
additional appropriations for all these things, 
and many enlisted in the " National Guard." 
The Monkeys had the spending of the Money. 
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XIX 

|l HOW THE DOCTORS AT LAST AGREED 

K PATIENT with a rope twisted tight around his 
mt was brought to the Sociologic Hospital. 
Es skin was chafed and bruised by the cord, 

r fever burned him so that he was Hke to 
sh outright. 
_^Said Dr. Divine : " We must first make you 
j|d your fellows religious, so that you won't 
iime to such dreadful straits." 

" No," said Dr. Socialis ; " first do away 
vith competition, which makes men enemies, 
l(en if the patient needs religion, it may be 
idministered." 

Dr. Charitas said : " Good homes would 
icevent aU this. Now here is a plan for im- 
provements " 

" Too much animal food," said Dr. Vegetaria ; 
* he must learn to Uve on oatmeal ; then 
vounds will readily heal — indeed, no one will 
nflict them." 

Says Dr. Monomet: "Take the gold cure, 
By good man— one pill after " 
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"That's just the matter — ^too much gfl 
now," remarked Dr. Coin. "But here 
some silver-coated piUs. Take sixteen " 

" Nonsense," said Dr. Ballot. " When 
complexion is all right, your whole body 
well. I have here an Australian wash wl 
will fix you right up. 

** First take this aqua pura to steady 
head," cried Dr. Prohib. " Here is a pi 
tion, the effect of which combined with — ^ 

" Nonsense," said Dr. Legis, " he needs 
law forcing him to have less of that fever wU 
is eating him up." 

Cried Master Freedom : " Cut the rope whk 
causes " 

Then aU the doctors united in 
" Anarchist, Visionary, Crank, Quack, 
Utopian, Revolutionary, Fool ! " 

Meanwhile the patient died, and the 
jury decided that his death was due to natun 
causes. 
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XX 

1776 TO 1903 

!^iON used to feed upon a herd of Cattle, 
Ing whatever he pleased, because he owned 
Colony. He called this a Monarchy, 
ome of the Bulls, however, having grown 
nidable Horns, in the West, sent the Lion 
*d that Taxation without representation 
i Tyranny, and declared War. After an 
luccessful struggle with them, the Lion 
ided down the following tradition : 
>aid he : My Legitimate Offspring will 
;e one- third of your Increase; while you 
:e for your Representatives. We will call 
' offspring Landlords, and they will tax you 
This will be a Democracy." The Bulls 
re perfectly satisfied, or seemed to be so. 

MORAL : 

rhis Fable teaches that Eternal Vigilance 
the price of Liberty, and that this price is 
} high for the Quality of the article which 
11 and I get ; also that the Landlord is per- 
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Social Economics and Political Economy, 
** therefore you can't have it." 

"Capital," said the Baby, "what's that?" 

"Things used to produce more things/' 
replied the Emeritus Professor of S. E. & 
P. E. 

" That seems clear," said the Baby. " Are 
there no such things which you call ' capital' 
in the world ? " 

" Oh, yes ; there is an overabundance j 
capital. It goes to waste because we can'lj ^ 
find employment for it." 

" Lend me some of it," said the Baby. " I'll 
use it." 

"You can't, for you have no land to useit^ ^ 
on," replied the E. P. of S. E. & P. E; 

" Is everybody working who could use it^ 
for me ? " persisted the troublesome child. 

" No," replied the Professor, " Not exactly.. 
You don't seem to understand the law oi 
Supply and Demand." 

" What is this law of Supply and Demand?", ^ 
asked the Baby. ^ ^ 

"It is," said the Professor, "that wl 
people want things others make them for 
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lem — that is — ^well— ah — you are too young 
iinderstand that. They need capital/* 
" Where does capital come from ? " asked 
le Baby again. 

** Why, men make it by work out of land, 
id the products of land." 
*' If I made some would I own it ? " 
** Yes — that is — er — certainly you ought to." 
''All right," said the Baby, "My father 
ill work and make some capital for me ; so 
•w let me have room for my cradle." 
" I told you before," repUed the Professor, 
there is too much capital already." 
** WeU, let me have a place to stand, and I 
11 do some work." 

Said the Professor : " Nobody wants your 
>rk." 

Said the Baby: "I want it myself. If I 

n't work, how can I Uve ? " 

" You can't have it,"|answered the Social and 

^litical Economist. " There is an overproduc- 

n of goods, a large number of persons who 

.nt goods, and so many people to work that 

*y can't find anything to do." 

* I don't understand that," said the Baby. 
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" Neither — do — I," said the Professor slowly. 

" When I grow up I'll buy some land with 
the capital I make." 1 

" There won't be any land for sale by thej 
time you grow up. ItwiU be just like Eng-f 
land." I 

" Isn't there enough land ? Is all the landl 
there used ? " 

*' Oh, dear, no, it isn't all used, but it b ^ 
all valuable, and there is a short supply." ^ 

" What makes land valuable ? " asked th ^ 
Baby. ^ 

" The increase of persons there," said the ^ 
Professor promptly — even a baby ought to ^ 
know that." ^ 

" Have I given a value to this land by beinf ^ 
born ? " 

Certainly," replied the E. P. of S. E. & P.E. » 
" Then I want a share of that value which I 
have made," said the Baby. 

But," said the Professor, that belongi ^ 
to the owners of the land." ^ 

f 

And as the Baby had nothing to live on, it t 
died. And afterward the Professor died, ao^ < 
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.then God asked him some questions about 
Social and Political Economy. 

♦ 

XXIII 

THE FIRE 

There was a great fire in a pit. It had been 
built with toil, and it was fierce and bright. 
Huge logs blazed up, heating each other, and 
the flames roared hungrily. 

On the edge of the pit, beyond the fire, a 
fagot had been blown. No one saw it. The 
Outside of it was charred and cold. But its 
heart glowed. It was a Uttle fagot. 

The great fire died out, for all its fuel was 
consmned. The air grew damp and chill. 

There came a wind from God, and the fire 
in the little fagot waked. Slowly a wreath of 
smoke curled out, slowly a little tongue pushed 
Up, and the fagot burst into flame. Softly the 
flame crept through the grass ; it touched a 
txee, and vaulted wildly up— the forest was 
afire, and its brightness lighted up the World. 
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The little fagot's mission was fulfilled, m 
it burned out, like the great fire. No oi 
noticed it. Its fuel also was consumed. 

XXIV 

labour's joukney 

A STRONG horse set out on a never-ending joui 
ney, and, because the way was steep, and tib 
flints sharp, and his Driver stem^ he fell lam 
the very first day ; but in process of time hi 
feet hardened, and by Natural Selection, h 
learned to pick out the smooth plax^es, and t 
avoid the rocks ; so when he came to where ft 
road was smoothly paved with Invention, th< 
Prophets said : " Surely he will one day com< 
to the end of his journey." 

But he passed across the common lands, anc 
a great thorn ran up into his hoofs, so that h( 
fell lame worse than before. But the driver 
Necessity, lashed him aU the harder. 

Then the Doctors considered his case ; the; 
saw that he was shod with the Iron Law oi 
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= Wages, and that Competition pressed him 
down. 

- So they bound his feet with Unions, lest he 
should take too long steps, and decreed that he 
should work but eight hours a day. They 
brought him thin broth called Charity, and put 
a check rein on him for " Protection." 

But he grew only the worse, and began to bite 
and kick at those against whom he stumbled. 

Then the Prophets said : " He is depraved and 
ignorant, and he must be taught." 

So they made a law for Compulsory Educa- 
tion, but he became more discontented still, 
and great blotches broke out on his body. 

"These," said they, " are Social Evils." So 
they plastered them with Expediency, and he 
checked his fever with Drink. Necessity lashed 
him only the harder. Then they organized a 
Society for the prevention of cruelty, and made 
labour laws ; yet he went aU the more pain- 
fully. 

" This," said they, " is the result of over- 
crowding in stables," and "we must take 
measures," they said, ** for the supjMression of 
sweating." 
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XXV 

A SACRAMENT OF DECEIT 

There was a man who wished to serve the 
great King ; for, he said to himself : " I am 
strong of hand and loving of heart, therefore 
I will help forward the coining of the Kingdom." 

He took up the lamp of truth and went 
against the hosts of darkness, but when the 
adversary pressed upon him he was afraid, and, 
laying down his lamp, he hid himself in a re- 
fuge of Ues. 

Now, when the enemy had taken up the lamp, 
they saw through the wattled walls of false- 
hood, and, falling upon the poor soldier within, 
wounded him and left him for dead. 

It chanced that another of the children of 
light passed that way, and when he was asked/' Is 
your army of such as this ? " he thought, " Why 
should we be ashamed in the face of the ioe ? " 
Wherefore he said : " This was not of our 
people." 

So, when the wounded man revived, the 
enemy thought that there had been a mistake, 
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and because they spoke softly to him, and because 
their General's promises were large, he joined 
the enemy. 
To him the Kingdom came not at all. 

XXVI 

A CURE FOR A CONSCIENCE 

A CERTAIN Man was troubled with a conscience. 
He felt that his Ufe was not what it should be. 
Therefore he resorted to the physicians. He 
asked a statesman if politics would agree with 
his conscience. The statesman replied that 
conscience had a place in politics but that if 
we followed conscience we could accomplish 
nothing, for in politics, obedience to conscience 
is an iridescent dream. 

** We must,*' he explained, ** discover the 
best issue presented, and vote for that, though 
it be not abstractly right, else we shall throw 
away our votes. If we act thus we may not only 
serve the state, but attain to ofiBce." The Man 
thought, " I like not the morality of the poli- 
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tician." (This Man was a dangerous man.) 
The Man then asked a high priest if his con- 
science could be made useful, and the priest 
answered : . " Yes, man is nothing without a 
conscience— on Sunda3rs ; on week days it were 
well for him to leave his conscience in church." 
The priest added : " The teachings of Christ are 
counsels of perfection. If every one would 
obey them you also might do so, but here you 
must act as best you can, and if you do the best 
you can, all will be right with you in the next 
world." " But," said the Man, " I live in this 
world." The Man asked a man of this world 
what he should do with his unsatisfied con- 
science. The captain of industry answered: 
You had better put your conscience in cold 
storage. The laws of business and the penal 
code embody the moral law ; you have only to 
consider them. If your conscience is uneasy 
smash it with the ledger and heap upon it the 
revised statutes. So may you get — ^rich." 
And the Man with a conscience went away 
sorrowful, for he had much conviction. Yet 
was the Man not discouraged. He asked the 
theologians, and they answered variously : " If 
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you would have peace — believe," " sacrifice," 
" work," " fast." And nearly all said " give," 
but not a single one said " love." Then the 
Man went to a prophet of God, and the prophet 
said : *' Seek first the Kingdom." The Man 
asked, " Shall I get thereby high ofl&ce ? " 
'* You will be a servant of servants." *' Shall 
I get riches ? " " You must leave all to follow 
the light." ''Shall I have a quiet mind?" 
'* It is written, ' I come not to bring peace, but 
a sword.'" ** What, then, do you ofifer me if 
I seek the Kingdom ? " *' I ofifer you only 
a love for men and the joy of a spiritual Ufe." 
The Man said : " The road to the Kingdom is 
dark." And the prophet answered : " The 
light is within you, and it is written, ' The path 
of the just is as a shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.' " 
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XXVII 

THE DESERVING HORSES 

A HERD of Horses grazed on a great plain, and 
because grass was easy to get, they would work 
for no one but themselves. 

The Riders b^an to put fences about the 
best pastures (in order to preserve the country)- 
Then the Horses were willing to work for the 
Riders, but only if they could get com to eat. 
Therefore the Riders passed laws to regulate 
the hire of Horses, and the Horses jumped 
the fences, and would work for little less 
than before. 

The Riders made an outcry that wolves were 
coming, so that the Horses huddled together. 
Then the fences were extended around the whole 
herd. When the Horses wished to run against 
the fences to break them, the Riders cried : 
Stand by us, and we will protect you." 
Nevertheless, when the wolves did come the 
Riders only drove out some of the Horses to 
trample upon them. And they made the fences 
strong and high. 
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The Horses starved in the pens, and the 
charitable among the Riders began to consider 
the Condition of Society. Said they : " The 
rate of mortaUty among Work Horses is fright- 
ful." 

"That," said a noted Driver, "is because 
their habits are filthy. Look at that pen I " 

" I think rather," said a Ring Master, " be- 
^ cause they are ignorant. These Horses do not 
, even know how to act, else I would mount them 
and care for them." 

" No," said the Horse Doctor, " it is because 
it is their nature to crowd together." 

Said a Teamster : " The Horses are lazy." 

" It is drinking too much," said a Farrier 
" that makes them hungry." 

" They are improvident," said a Horse 
Dealer. 

" Right," said a Huntsman. " Now look 
at this horse of mine. He used to break the 
fence, so I took him and fed him well. Any 
Horse might improve his condition that way." 

" The Horses are all right," said a Horse 
Breeder, "except for inherent badness. They 
should be content with the condition in which 
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Providence, and we, for our own wise purposes, 
have placed them." 

Many of the Horses died, and their bodies 
began to breed a plague. "This," said the 
Riders, " is intolerable. Something must be 
done." So they bought scent bottles for them- 
selves. 

They established a day nursery to care for 
young Colts while their Mothers were tilling 
the Riders' fields, and the Horses were looking 
for work. 

They made a Hospital where sick Horses 
were experimented upon, and their corpses 
dissected gratis ; and the diseased and ricketty 
Horses, instead of dying off, produced offspring 
still more miserable. 

They established a Fresh Air Fund to take 
the Colts (for a week) from the fetid pen. This 
looked rather inadequate, yet what saving of 
life it made still further overcrowded the pen. 

They built model stables. These seemed 
to take up still more room. They established 
charitable employment bureaus, and taught 
the Colts to do Horses' work. 

They gave them salt at cost, and Horse labour^' 
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became cheaper yet. They gave free food. 
Then some of the Horses said, ** If we can Uve 
without working, why should we work at all ? " 
These they called tramps. 

And, seeing that some Horses, being hungry, 
would steal, and being tormented, become 
vicious, they made prisons so fine that all the 
Horses wanted to escape into prison. 

They made Sanatarimns and Solariums; 
They helped the helpless, which then became 
more helpless still. Finally a cry was raised 
that the Horses were being pauperized. 

Said the Master of a Pen at Detroit : " We 
should let each deserving Horse use a vacant 
lot, so that Horses can get their own fresh air 
and food. They will live cleanly on the land. 
Do not bring the hay to them, but let them 
gather for themselves^ and care for their own 
colts." 

The Riders said that would be an interesting 
Experiment — ^if on a small scale — and appointed 
from the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Horses, a Committee on the Culti- 
vation of Vacant Lots by the Unemployed. 

E.Y.I. B 
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we not nurtured them, oh, so carefully, with 
tears and blood 1 Surely now, O Lord, shall 
our thorns bring forth grapes." 

But it came to pass that the Fire swept over 
them, and in the fire which licked up the thorns 
many good trees were burned, and in their place 
was left nothing but blackened stumps. And 
many of the children died in that fire. 

The children said : " We had the best Inten- 
tions ; they should have brought forth grapes." 

XXIX 

A DIVIDED INHERITANCE 

A CERTAIN Labouring Man died and presented 
himself at the gate of Heaven. The Gate- 
keeper said : " There is no room." " No 
room ? " said the Labourer. " But is it not 
written ' I go to prepare a place for you ? ' Did 
He not prepare one ? " " Well, yes," said 
Peter. " He did, but you see that was long 
ago, and since then all such places have been 
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taken upj We are overcrowded now." " But," 
the poor man urged, " surely I see a vacant lot 
over there." "True," answered the Keeper^ 
" but that belongs to one of the Disciples ; he 
has had it for nearly two thousand years ; cer- 
tainly, if anything does, that gives him a good 
title. You can hear him singing ' My Country 
'tis of thee, sweet land ' " " Well," inter- 
rupted the appUcant, " is not that an unused 
field right next the gate ? " 

Yes," repUed the Gatekeeper, " but that 
is the property of the Apostles. You know 
it was promised that to him who left houses 
and lands for the Truth's sake they should be 
restored sevenfold : that is their portion : you 
would not deprive us— them, I mean — of their 
hard-earned property ? " 

" Up there on the wall," the Man persisted, 
" there is a place where I could stay — I would 
not be in anybody's way." 

Said the Keeper of the Gate : " You could, 
if you had anything to pay the rent, but I per- 
ceive that you have 'taken nothing with you.'" 

"That is the way it is done on God's Earth," 
said the Labourer, but here I supposed that 
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men were not so selfish and would let me live." 

" Now, my dear brother," gently replied 
the Apostle, " don't talk like that. We are not 
selfish ; we would be glad to help you, but we 
must be reasonable. If these Saints were to 
let people go there rent free, why, all the City 
would flock up there, and we would get no 
ground rent at all for any of our mansions. 
Selfish ! why, there is no selfishness here, but 
we are just to ourselves and to each other." 

*' See here," said the Labourer discontentedly, 

how did these people come to own the promised 
land in the first place ? " 

The good Peter looked a little uneasy* 
Well," he answered, " some, I am afraid, did 
not get it very honestly — that was in the time 
of Lucifer. I don't remember having heard of 
any grant from the Creator, and I have heard 
something about the Kingdom of Heaven being 
taken by force, but it is now nearly all in the 
hands of innocent purchasers." 

" Then," said the Labourer, " I'll take some 
by force." "Oh, no," says Peter, "that 
wouldn't do. Time and we have sanctioned 
the titles, and to take them away would be 
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confiscation; You haven't read the Duke of 
Argyll's essay, I think, nor Huxley, nor Spencer, 
nor even a late book of Mr. Lecky's, have you ? " 

" Are those some of the Saints ? " 

" Well, not our Saints," was the answer, 
** but — ^in fact," says Peter, " you don't under- 
stand these things." 

Said the Labourer : " Why won't God make 
some more room here ? " 

Peter hesitated. " He did make more room 
some years ago, but the Prophets saw how valu- 
able it would be, and therefore laid claim to it 
all, so it didn't seem to do much good." 

" And where shall I go ? " says the Labourer; 

Said Peter : " Well, really it seems strange, 
but I don't think there is any provision in 
Earth or in Heaven for the man who only makes 
things and doesn't own the Land." 

Then said the Man : " I see that knowledge 
of the way, rather than regeneration of the 
heart, is needed in order that all may share in 
the bounties of the Lord." 
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XXX 

ALL VERY GOOD 

Honestly and without self-seeking I had been j 
doing good in the world. Yet it seemed to me 
that things grew worse instead of better, and 
for myself I knew that I was growing old. 

I looked for no reward of all my sacrifice. It ! 
seemed to me that I might have found a little 
gratitude, but there was none. Each seemed 
to expect a full return for all he gave or did. I 
said to myself that it was even so with the | 
children of light — do not they also look for a | 
heavenly crown ! For myself I required no j 
crown, but only that I might see the work of 
my hands and be satisfied. 

And, because I was utterly sick of envy, and 
suspicion, and of human selfishness, I went out 
into the forest. There man was not, and all 
was beautiful. I lay down under a tree and I 
looked up at the leaves and thought that every 
one of these was unremembered, as was I. But 
there the likeness ended, for with them all was 

i 
( 
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in the order of Nature, just as it ought to 
be. 

It was very still, and I heard the leaves mur- 
muring to themselves that it was near their fall, 
and that nothing had been done in their lives ; 
each chafed against another, yet through them 
came the breathing of the tree. 

They told each other that the blossoms, 
which were so beautiful, had fallen. They had 
sheltered the blossoms, and watched them kiss 
and marry with each other ; but now death 
had taken them, and death — the leaves 
shivered. 

The wind stirred the tree and some of the 
leaves fell. The others trembled forlorn on the 
branches, and sighed that their time was draw- 
ing nigh. 

The leaves lay mouldering on the ground. 
The wind died down again ; and it was very still. 
And in the silences a voice came whispering 
through the stiffening boughs that when these 
dead leaves are ready for their higher use, the 
tree will touch them with its roots, and take 
them up again into itself ; that upon man and 
upon nature is the blessing and the curse ; that 
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men are also part of nature and that the fau 
of men are in the Plans of God. 

I looked attentively at the leaves and f 
not one unbroken or without a spot. But a 
light shone on them, each itself and altoge 
they were beautiful. The voice shaped 
words for me my wandering thoughts, a 
went out to preach that men are but as le 
through every one of which God breathes, 
every one draws higher up the strength of ( 
and every leaf God uses to express Hin 
By every one of them he brings forth fruib 

XXXI 

THE KINGDOM AT HAND 

Long before Moses was bom, says a fable 
certain Hebrew opened his eyes and saw \ 
the people sighed under oppression, and he s 
" We are on the borders, let us rise up and 
free." The people stared stupidly at him { 
bent again to their tasks. He repeated, " 
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have but to go over the Red Sea, and our bond- 
age will be at an end." They answered, " You 
au*e a Visionary and a Revolutionist ; would 
jrou upset Society ? *' 

But the Visionary agitated the more. He 
vrould not be stilled. 

The high priests of Monopoly said, " He 
teaches confiscation. Did not the rulers buy 
this people with their hard-earned money ? 
The laws of nations have sanctioned the pur- 
chase." 

He answered, Let us go that we may serve 
the Lord." 

The Lawyers said, '* This man is a crank — 
a monomaniac — yet he is right ; we would like 
to see this experiment of Liberty tried — some- 
where — on a small scale." 

The Monomaniac cried, " We are more and 
mightier than they. We will not submit to 
a few." 

A certain Philosopher of the Egyptians said, 
" Yes, theoretically he is right. We never had 
any title, and if this rabble will compensate us 
for what we have spent on feeding them, and on 
their sick, and on their little ones, they should 
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be set at liberty." This Revolutioi 
peated, " Let my people go." 

Others of the Wise Men murmured, 
we who rob them, not they who would 
They are entitled to freedom — ^but tl 
never attain it. Why, then, infla 
classes ? " 

This Incendiary shouted, " You h 
right to us, nor to our children, that we 
be your servants." 

The Egyptians said, " There is injusti 
people suffer, but we cannot help it. 
establish charities that they may be m( 
tented — ^lest this people should rebel." 

So they sent a few children to the < 
for a week, and they established Hospit; 
Professors taught the people. But the 
grew more discontented and turbulei 
They instituted strikes here and there, ; 
Egyptians said, " This is Anarchy," a 
them to the sword. The old Priests saic 
Promises are Parables. Still, we may 1< 
labourers go— a little way into the wild( 
But the people were afraid and would nc 
into the land to possess it. 
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Many thousands whispered, " What the Seer 
lells us is true ; but/' each one added, " I am 
icnly one, and what can one do alone ? " 

Some of the Israelites said, " Yes, we must 
"he free, but it will not be in our time. We want 
3IO theories. Shorten our hours, inspect our 
^dwellings and give us old age pensions." 

This crack-brained Theorist answered, " Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His just doing, 
and all things shall be added unto you." 

So they blasphemed among themselves end- 
lessly, saying, " Ours is an evil world, and in it 
"there is no better state." " You must change 
luman nature before we go." " That would 
"be the Millenniimi." "This Promised Land 
is but a dream, or it is so far ofi that it is not 
worth while to start." And they disputed 
together about money, and tariffs, and factory 
regulations. 

This Dreamer answered, " We lack nothing 
but the Promised Land." And when they 
would not hear, the Dreamer's heart was broken 
and he died, and even his name was forgotten, 
and his words were but dimly remembered. 

But, in the fulness of time, Moses was bom, 
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and he allied himself with God, and led the 
people out from their bondage. Yet because 
the people are of little faith, and because they I 
will not go forward, they linger still upon the 
edge of the Promised Land. i 



XXXII 

THE COMFORTABLE COMFORTERS 
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'* When a child is crying," said Sister Charity,! 
•* the first thing to do is to soothe and comfort P 
it. Until you do, the child will hear neither ' 
reason nor instruction " ("not even then," she I 
added). 

When a child is crying," said Dr. Divine, 
** the first thing to do is to purify and regenerate 
its httle heart. Until you do, children's sonam 
will never end " (** indeed, sorrows have no end,' 
he added). 

When a child is cr5dng," said Judge La^ 
the first thing to do is to restrain and pi 
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those who made it cry. Until you do, children 
vpill always be blubbering " and after that, 
still more," he added). 

" When a child is crying," said the Disturber 
of the Peace, the first thing to do is to find out 
irhat makes it cry. Until you do, you can't 
■lemove the cause." 

" Why, we wouldn't want to remove the 
sause," said the others ; " we'd have to remove 
MTselves." 

In every striving it is given the soul to see 
=^hat only he attaineth to the measure of a Man, 
mho, ynth whatsoever light he hath in Ufe or 
3feath, treads out the path of God. 

XXXIII 

THE JOY OF THE WORKING 

THOUGHT that I was a husbandman whom 
■rod sent into a dreary world. I toiled 
leaking up the hard earth and clearing ofE the 
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ground, but the more I worked, the tougher 
looked my plot ; for, where the briars were cut 
away, stones showed through the shale. 

I was tired ; and when I saw God, I said to 
Him that the vines went astray faster than I 
could straighten them, and that where I planted] 
my grapes, wild grapes grew up instead. God 
said to me that there was strength in the wild 
grapes ; and I said, " Ay, Lord, but look at the. 
stones." God said, '* Do I not need the 
stones ? " 

And when I saw that God watched me as I; 
worked, I said, " The toil is hard, but I shall seej 
the fruit." God turned away, saying, "Yott 
shall not see the fruit." I cried after Hiin,| 
" But there will be fruit, O Lord ? " And God 
said, " For all your labour you get strength,' 
not fruit." 

I said, complaining, "Lord, it were so much 
better to find wild flowers that might be trainedj 
to be more beautiful ; but there are alwayj 
thorns for me to eat." And God said, "II 
there were not thorns, I had here no needol 
such an husbandman as you." I 

I went [on working,^ for then] I [knew that 11 

( 
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was labouring to make the Garden of the Lord 
that is to be. 

XXXIV 

CONSOLATION 

The blood was trickling from my heart, and I 
said that God had needlessly torn it with His 
hands. Friends came to bring me comfort, — 
comfort for me ! They said, ** Think not of 
your grief but grief gnawed in my brain. 

The World said, " Here are pleasures — lay 
these to your heart." But my heart quivered 
at their touch. A Wise Man said, " Nought 
happens needlessly," and I answered, " Nought 
but this." 

Science cried to me, " Evil does not exist," 
and yet I writhed in agony. 

Hope said, " There is another World " ; I 
answered, " It is long to wait and far to seek, 
'And nothing can be known of it." The Church 
^d, " Look thou to God " ; I said, " Should I 
seek the brutal God who tortures me ? " 
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Satan whispered me, " Corse God an< 
and I said, " I have cursed God, but death 
not to me." 

The World toiled past and took no r 
me, and time flowed in its course. 

Then said a still small voice : '* The v 
God are one. You have tasted of the bit 
of life ; will you not also taste the sweet 
said, " Who will show me how ? " And ] 
answered, " I," and Pity answered, ** I 
Nature answered, " I," and they read to 
the book of Life and Love and Death, anc 
comforted. 

XXXV 

THE DIVISION OF LABOUR 

In the old times a man made his plans, < 
work, received his product, said it was his 
and thanked his God that there was enon 
all, so no one need starve. Now an em 
makes the plans, a labourer does the w 
monopolist receives the product, a pn 
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) says it is all right, and a clergyman thanks his 
r God there is too much for some, so no one need 
care. 

XXXVI 

The Rev. Heavenly Holmes 
on the Incorruptible 
Inheritance 

A SERMON TO THE FOUR HUNDRED 

•* Beloved brethren," — so familiarly is it the 
blessed privilege of even the smallest and 
cheapest christian minister to address his 
employers. — 

My text is, " The earth hath He given to 
the children of men," — ^meaning, of course 

gentlemen." 

^ No man can add to or take away a cubit 
=^rom its breadth. For the earth is the Lord's : 
^ it is not the product of any man's labour. How, 
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then, could you have got it if the Lord had not 
in His mercy given it to you ? 

And He has given it, not to all, but to those 
who are able to hold it. But it is given as a 
Trust, and not for you to use yourselves. Now 
the object of all Trusts is to restrict production 
and to raise prices. And that you are so doing 
is shown by the vacant lands about the city, 
and by the way in which the real estate market 
is sustained. 

He has given the land to you for an incor- 
ruptible inheritance — the only one that neither 
moth, nor meanness, nor rust can destroy— ^ 
because you are meek, because you come here | 
on Sundays to acknowledge that you are what j 
nobody else could venture to call you, " miser- | 
able sinners." 

Had not He, in His inscrutable providence, ^ 
given it to you or to your ancestors, you would j 
have had to render some service to society in i 
order to make a living instead of getting it; ' 
but by divine f av our you have now to render I 
service only to the Lord, who giveth unto you/' 
the spoils of your weaker brethren. I ' 

How you should praise His name, and hov'^ 
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generously should you support His temple and 
the system by which we profit so much ! 

But you have other duties besides this. You 
have to contend against the insidious attacks 
of sin on the lower classes. The primitive 
Christians contended against wickedness in 
high places^ but we refined Christians have to 
contend against it only in the slums — ^not, to 
be sure, in person, but through proper mission- 
aries and corporations. 

I have here one of the annual reports of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, which 
is given as freely as the gospel in a mission 
church to all that apply. It gives a table of the 
causes of pauperism with an article by an ex- 
pensive professor, explaining them away — the 
best method, my brethren, of avoiding an un- 
' pleasant discovery ! 

By offering congenial work to all " deserving 
cases " at sawing wood for fifty cents per day, 
- this ei(cellent institution refutes the atheistic 
' cry that the Creator has not provided sufficient 
employment to support every one. We may 
easily imagine the exhilaration which comes 
from a few hours of this gentle exercise before 
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breakfast. Yet I grieve to say that a statistical 
table (the publication of which was lately dis- 
continued) shows that about one man in ten 
refuses this sunple and joyous work. My 
brethren, there are in this city three miUion 
persons. If one in every ten be unwilling to 
work, we have at our very doors the appalling 
total of three hundred thousand men in volun- 
tarily idle — I mean idle voluntarily.- 

Why do not these people go to the fields ? 
Because, my brethren, they are wicked. They 
will not Uve by faith, nor trust the Lord to 
provide for their children, while they are learn- 
ing to do farm work. Nay, they fear to be 
alone in the country with their own evil 
thoughts. Therefore hath the Almighty turned 
the country over to you. 

Their Agitators say that they have to go too 
far to find land, that you have taken it all up^ 
that you have put up fences and prices, so that 
the children of God cannot get at His earth; 

But you have taken only the land which 
people might easily use. Boimdless and inac- 
cessible tracts, for which no one can find a 
market, may still be had at nominal prices. 
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Ay, in our own State, farms abandoned by 
tenants who failed to make a living out of them 
may be bought for a song — above the encum- 
brances. 

That they failed was due to their ignorance, 
my brethr^. You should daily bow in grati- 
tude that you are educated to gain a Uving at 
an3rthing or at nothing. For, look again at our 
statistics. The dreadful fact stares us in the 
face that of the Association's " cases " nearly 
sixteen per cent, are unable to read and write. 
If they were intelligent, they might own news- 
papers and churches, editors and advocates, 
just as you do. Why do the children of these 
people insist on working in shops or factories 
instead of going to school and becoming intel- 
ligent like you ? 

Because, my brethren, they are shiftless and 
inefficient, the very words of the inspired 
report — ^nearly five per cent, are shiftless 
and inefficient." This table does not, of course, 
give the figures as to babies, which you know 
are twice as nmnerous as are adults ; but we 
may conclude that frightful vices are at least 
equally prevalent among the pauper young. 
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Counting the children, then, we have fifteen 
per cent, of the poor to be classed as " shiftless 
and inefficient." 

These are mostly ignorant foreigners who are 
overwhelming our lovely civilization. As the 
table observes, only one-third of these people, 
even in the port of New York, are American 
borm 

What wonder, then, that these degraded and 
dependent aliens are plunged in want ! Here 
are other causes given, namely: "roving dis- 
position," nearly one in five hundred and fifty ; 
"dishonesty" and "imprisonment of bread- 
winners," more than one per cent. I and " lack 
of employment" and "poorly paid employ- 
ment," forty-four per cent. 

It is horrible that in a civilized country 
" dishonesty " and punishment for crime and 
low wages should reduce forty-five per cent, of 
our population to penury. Truly, as the blessed 
Book tells us, their hearts are " deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked." 

But this report gives some still more appalling 
figures. It shows that the giant evil of intem- 
perance accounts for another one in ten. How 
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startling and yet how soothing is this figure ! 
An employer, for some reason, is reducing his 
help. Most employers are. Gradually, he lets 
those men go who are not quite steady. One 
.of these men applies for relief to our delightful 
Society. Any one in want can freely apply. 
We send our visitor to find why he left his last 
place, and the employer says he laid him ofi 
because he was irregular in his habits. Ah ! 
we know the sin and shame involved in that ; 
and our superintendent tells the man it is his 
own fault, and he can do nothing for him except 
to report on his case. Or, lest we should seem 
unfeeling, we tell him to come back in a week^ 
and then refer him to the police. 

But time fails me : therefore, I pass over the 
computation that fifty per cent, of the "cases" 
of poverty need employment rather than relief. 
That is probably a misprint. But, if not, why 
do not the remaining forty per cent, reduced to 
pauperism by accident, disease, or old age, and 
so on. provide against such contingencies ? 
Because, beloved, they are the poor whom ** we 
will have always with us "—else we should have 
to work. 
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The table of statistics is well worth 1 
price of your annual subscription to the Societ 
and you get in addition a placard referring 
applicants to it, which will save you twice 
much. 

These people must be dealt with thror 
charitable and church and military organi 
tions. It behoves us to remember that, w 
regard to those by whose labours we live, 
are, as oiu: Master said, *' but as sheep amc 
wolves." At any moment their unbrid 
appetites may drive the multitudes to use 
strength of which they are already consdc 
They submit, not so much from stupidity 
because each of them thinks he has a chance 
the game of grab. Therefore, they are somew 
content to hope against hope. When tl 
realize that all their chance in this world 
gone, the Church holds up a prospect of a bel 
worldj where all will be as the pew-holden 
this church, who think of nothing but be 
happy, and know neither cold nor want 
shame — ^who have learned in whatsoever st 
society is, therewith to be content. 

May the Lord give us peace in our time, i 
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z hasten the day when the wicked shall cease 
c from troubling us, when, from the least 
2: unto the greatest, all may be content — ^with 
our great gain ! Amen. 

; * 

XXXVII 

^ TOLSTOY'S IDEAL OF TRUE LIFE 

3 Under the cold, dry earth grew a little root ; 
J * yet it was the root of a great Tree ; and around 
^ the Tree the plain was bare. 

- The root pushed up toward the light and 
, heat, while its fellows pushed toward the water 

underneath. 

. When the root came to the Ught, it burst into 
c a shoot, and put out a green top, and the shoot 

- said, " All the plain is bare, and I am far from 

- the tree ; I can do nothing." Nevertheless it 
pushed forward. 

A drove of cattle passed by, and trampled 
down the little top, and it said^ " This is death, 
and I have accomplished nothing." 
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Nevertheless, the root drew strength from 
the great Tree, and blossomed again into a 
shoot; 

At last it pushed high up, and then it sanf 
other shoots peeping from the ground about 
the Tree; 

And some of them withered away and moul- 
dered on the earth, but some waxed strong, 
and spread, and the branches covered all the 
plain. 

The tree is God, the root is life, the light is 
Love — and the shoots are ourselves, my 
Brothers. 

XXXVIII 

EN AVANT 

''Where is there a breach in the walls of 

Monopoly ? " 
" The breach is in front of you and of me ; 
Climb up, therefore, my brother, with me, and 

go in, 



II avant 
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id the citadel will fall, even into your hands 

and mine. 
>r, if you will but look for it, 
rerywhere is a breach in the walls of Unright* 

eousness." 
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